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MON AND MANNBERS. 





(ORIGINAL. ] 


THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
—>—- 


( By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” §c. Xe.) 


iii He 
A decent looseness, when he pleased, put on, 
And laughing, could instruct; much had he read, 
Much more had seen: he studied from the life; 

_ dnd in th’ original perus'd mankind.”—Armstrong. 





——— 
(Continued from our last.) 

— - 
- The next morning arose fine, clear, and beautiful, 
and when breakfast was over I asked Mr. Warner 
what we were todo with ourselves. “We will,” 
teplied he, “have a good day’s work in the garden.” 
“Nay, nay,” said I, “ you, my dear Sir, have had 
your own way hitherto, but for this day suffer me to 
regulate the proceedings. My intention is to climb 


‘the mountain’s brow, for I have a friend who dwells 


at a pleasant farm, called Belle Mount, about three 
or four miles from Douglas ; and I think if we cross 
the country as the crow flies, that the distance from 
hence to his dwelling cannot be more than five or 
six miles, and, at Belle Mount, I will venture to en- 
sure you a hearty English welcome.” 

« Without the least demur Mr. Warner agreed to 
my proposal, and we immediately commenced our 
joarney. We crossed the mountains to the north- 
ward and eastward, and after a brisk walk of nearly 
two hours’ duration, over hill and dale, common and 
cultivated land, we reached the little mountain- 
village of Balamona, and, upon calling at the ale. 
house, who should we find there but my friend from 
Belle Mount, comfortably breakfasting upon coffee 
and fresh herrings, in company with a good-looking, 
light -2omplexioned lass, the landlady’s eldest daugh- 
ter. The unexpected meeting was mutually agree- 
able, and to him I introduced my friend Warner, 
who, although often heard of, he had never before 
seen. 

The mountain walk having sharpened our appe- 
tites, we, without any ceremony, made an inroad on 
my friend’s breakfast, and he was quickly obliged 
to order more herrings and a fresh supply of coffee ; 
and whilst these are in preparation, perhaps it may 
not be amiss to give the reader a slight sketch of the 
friend I had so unexpectedly fallen-in with. 

Orlando Hyde, whom I had known intimately in 
England, (long before he chose to exchange the cha- 
tacter of a mercantile man for that of a Manx 
farmer,) was a jolly, good-humoured old bachelor, 
about forty-five years of age, with a face that plainly 
told you “ wrinkled care” was to him a total stran- 
ser. He loved his friend and his bottle, and, if 
teport belied him not, Orlando also had no violent 








objection to the company of a young girl, when it 
could be obtained without much trouble ; and upon 
finding him in close confabulation with a pretty 
light-haired lass, I had little doubt that report, 
in this instance, barely did him justice. Some not 
very refined jokes upon the subject caused our young 
landlady to blush like a peony, and I, pitying her 
confusion, willingly diverted the discourse into 
another channel. 

When. Hyde had made an end of his breakfast, a 
breakfast that, but for the deficiency of potatoes, 
would have borne a striking resemblance to a sub- 
stantial dinner, we left Balamona together, and 
slowly walked towards Belle Mount, after calling at 
one or two public-houses on the way, for Hyde had 
an unaccountable dislike t> passing these places of 
accommodation without “just stepping in.’ We 
reached our destination exactly in time for pot luck, 
which, as good luck would have it, appeared in the 
shape of a handsome dish of beans and bacon, and 
nothing could to me have proved more acceptable. 
Knowing the family well, I considered myself per- 
fectly at home, and Hyde having introduced Mr. 
Warner to his aged and infirm. parents, and to his 
sister, a young woman who measured nearly two 
yards in her “ stocking feet,” we began to de- 
molish the beans and’ bacon; the family was as 
friendly as could be wished; the ale, brewed by 
themselves, was excellent ; and I must not omit to 
praise the cheese, which was manufactured by Miss 
Hyde, and, in colour and flavour, could scarcely be 
distinguished from Stilton ; that alone, without the 
beans and bacon, would have been a treat to me. 

The dinner being over, Hyde introduced brandy, 
rum, and Hollands, and, at the same time, inquired 
whether we should prefer smoking our cigars and 
enjoying our glasses in the house or garden. We 
decided for the garden, and the liquor, &c. was 
quickly placed upon a rustic table, with seats around 
it, that stood under the spreading shade of a large 
summer pear tree, a gentle shake of which brought 
down a plenteous shower of the delicious fruit. 
Orlando drank one glass of spirit and water, and 
then apologized for quitting us until tea-time, having 
some farming business to manage that he could not 
possibly put off. He, however, left us not without 
remarking, that “the more free we made ourselves, 
the more welcome should we be considered at Belle 
Mount.” 

When our goodnatured host had left us, I thought 
there could not be a better opportunity for the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Warner’e history. I therefore 
urged him to go on with it, which he directly did 
in the manner following : 

THE STORY OF MR. WARNER CONTINUED. 

I watched my father’s retreating footsteps until 
@ projection of the churchyard hid him from my 
view, and then, being wholly forsaken by the stub- 


bornness and fortitude that had hitherto supported 
me, I burst into a violent flood of tears. At this 
some of my new friends laughed, others sneered, and 
some attempted to offer me consolation, according 
to their respective tempers and dispositions. At 
length, one round-faced cunning looking boy, at 
least four years older than myself, took me by the 
hand, and, in a very friendly manner, offered to 
make me acquainted with the rules and regulations 
that bound together the little community of which 
I had now become a member, and likewise to show 
me the lions of the ancient borough. I thanked him 
for his kindness, and drying my eyes accepted the 
offer with much satisfaction. My heart wanted 
something to cling to; he was the first and only 
being to show me Kindness, and although his motives 
were interested, I ever felt grateful, and whilst I 
remained at the school we continued good friends, 
at least so much so as the difference in our ages 
would allow. 

A—— was the son of a person who occupied a 
large farm in the vale of Taunton, and his father 
either being anxious to make a gentleman of one 
of his children, or, as is most likely, finding him 
disinclined to a tife of agriculture, had sent the boy 
for education to this classical seminary, and although 
he was by no means a youth of bright intellects, he 
had, by diligence and perseverance, arrived, in the 
course of several years, at the fourth seat on the 
first form. When | quitted the school, A—— was 
still pursuing “the even tenor of his way,” and E 
afterwards heard that he received ordination, and 
obtained a curacy in Devonshire, in which lowly, 
but arduous situation his course of life was pious 
and exemplary. He closed a brief career univer- 
sally lamented, and I trust met the reward of his 
merits in that happier world where virtue alone 
obtains pre-eminence. 

But to return from this digression into which I 
should not have entered had I not wished to mark 
the memory of one who, from a knavish, tricking, 
and overreaching boy, became a worthy member of 
the sacred profession. His faults, however, arose 
not from badness of heart ; “ his poverty but not his 
will’ consented to his little depredations (for I can- 
not use a milder term) upon the property of his 
companions, and when the cause was removed, the 
effect ceased likewise. A—— had a “ sweet tooth in 
his head,” and as his own pocket could not gratify 
it, he determined that the pockets of his school- 
fellows should ; a new scholar was, therefore, to him 
a fresh mine of wealth, anda mine that he fuiled not 
to dig until the precious ore was wholly exhausted. 
Such was the character of the boy who made the 
first advances of friendship to me. ‘ 

As I walked off with A——, several significant 
glances passed between the other boys ; several smiled 








in a sneering and contemptuous manner, and I heard 
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one dark.complexioned youth remark, “’Tis as 
usual; A has done the fresh one.” I knew not 
then the import of these words, and looks, and 
laughs ; but “ experience makes fools wise,” and 
before long I was able duly to appreciate the real 
ebaracter of my ciceroni. He first led me behind 
the church, where was a small space of ground 
almost free from the grassy mounds that thickly 
atrewed the other parts of the churchyard. “ This,’’ 
said he, “ is to our little community what Hyde 
Park and Chalk Hill are to the gentlemen of Lon- 
don. It is the spot where our quarrels are generally 
decided, and many a gallant strife for ‘ sovereign 
sway and masterdom’ have I witnessed here. What 
is your name?” he then asked. “George Warner,” 
replied I. “Then George,” he resumed, “ it will 
soon be your turn to exhibit your prowess upon this 
arena, for you will have several battles to fight 
before you can establish any claim to respectability.” 
—“ But,” answered I, “I am not fond of fighting.” 
—* It’s no matter,” he returned ; “fight you must, 
or the least urchin in the school will crow over you; 
you will soon be insulted, and if you resist not with 
becoming spirit, the chance of comfort at this school 
will be small indeed.” I must own that I did not 
at all relish this discourse, as I had no inclination 
whatever for fighting, except with those whom I was 
certain I could easily beat ; and as to fighting 





strangers, with whose strength and courage I was! 


unacquainted, that was not to be thought of. I, 
however, put a good face upon the matter, and 
boldly replied, “ That, although I did not wish to 
fight, yet if forced to it, I would do my best to 
defend myself, and the brave General Wolfe could 
not have done more,’’ My companion applauded 
my spirit, and promised to stand second at my 
maiden exhibition, a post that I fervently hoped he 
would never have occasion to occupy. Thus dis- 
goursing we quitted the churchyard ang entered the 
town, where my new friend directed my attention 
to a handsome roughcast house on the right-hand 
side of the street. “ That,” said he, “is a ladies’ 
boarding school, and there are several pretty girls 
ju it; but the husband of the mistress is a horse- 
breaker, and fails not to make guvod use of the em- 
blew of his profession when he catches any of our 
young gentlemen within the walls of his fortress.” 
I mention this en passant, because thereby “ hangs a 
tale” that shall, in due time, be related to you.— 
* Nearly opposite to the boarding school,’ conti- 
nued A——, “ is the confectioner’s shop, and because 
bis Christian name chances to be Nicholas, we have 
given him the respectable cognomen of “ Old Nick.”’ 
We crossed the street, and stood looking at “ Old 
Niek’s’’ tempting window, where a few queen-cakes, 
gome halfpenny buns, a tin or two of coffee, and two 
er three glasses of coloured comfits “ made up a 
show ;’? but the staple article of trade appeared to 
be toffee. My friend’s mouth watered as he cyed 
the latter commodity, and suddenly turning towards 
me ‘he asked the following question:—“ Are your 
pockets riveted ?””—* What do you mean?” said I. 
“Have you any blunt,—any King’s pictures?” —* J 
am at a joss to understand you.”—* Stupid ass ! 
bas your father left you any money? one would 
think you were en idiot.’ To this polite interro- 
gation 1 replied by exhibiting my three guineas. | 
Poor A—— gazed upon the glittering treasure, and 
stood for a time like Dryden’s Cymon 


‘* with staging eyes 
Aud gap)ng mouth, thet testified surprise.” 








Doubtless he had never hefore seen su large asum of 
money in the possession of an inexperienced youth 
like myself; to him it appeared another Pera or 
Mexico opening to view, and he the happy Pizarro 
or Cortes that was to ransack the newly-discovered 
wealth. When his astonishment hod in some mea- 
sure subsided, he said, “I think we might as well 
buy a little toffee.” To this T assented, and going 
into the shop, I ordered sixpennyworth, in two se- 
parate papers, then giving A—— one, and pocketing 
the other, I offered one of the guinens for change: 
but we were now in a dilemma; the man of sweets 
had not sufficient siiver, nor had my companion a 
farthing abouthim. ‘This awkward posture of affairs 
was soon remedied by the obliging Nichvulas, who said, 
“Never mind, young gentleman, it will do another 
time ; let me know your name, and J shall be proud 
to have it in my books,” so saying, he opened an 
old ragged ledger, of a whitish brown coarse paper, 
and turning to a fresh page, stood (pen in hand) 
ready to make the entry. I told him my name, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing an account duly opened 
for me in the ledger of Mr. Nicholas Bailley, on the 
first day of my arrival at the little borough of ——.” 
Having thus successfully established a credit, I 
thought I might reasonably stretch a point further, 
so I asked my friend if he liked queen-cakes. His 





reply, as may naturally be anticipated, was in the 
affirmative: J, therefore, bought half.a-dozen, which 
were regularly posted to my account. These I di- 
vided between us. 

We left the over-polite Mr. Bailley, and walked 
towards the market-place. Here my acquaintance 
made me remark a small shop window, over which 
was written, “Tabitha Haldren, Grocer, Dealer in 
Tea, Coffee, Tobacco and Snuff.” ‘This, said he, is 
“¢ Old Tibby’s ;’ and she sells the best Spanish juice 
and raisiis in town: tt would do you good to :taste 
them ; and I dare say she can change a guinea for 
you.” Tagreed: we entered the shop; and I spent 
one shilling and sixpence in raisins and Spanish 
juice, which were also divided into two equal por- 
tions. Having received change for my gold, we 
sauntered onward ; and the next person I was in. 
troduced to proved to be Mr. John Earnshaw, mug- 
dealer, barber, and postmaster of the borough. To 
him I was to apply for my letters from home ; and 
as there was another barber in the town, Mr. E. 
took care to bespeak my custom in the hair-cutting 
line, adding, by way of recommendation, that he had 
served his time in Bath; but the other barber (poor 
soul!) had never been out of the town; in fact, he 
would not trust him to crop a jackass or to shave 





a pig. We quitted this self-conceited gentleman, 
and followed the course of the street, which, after'a 
gentle rise, terminated in a bold, high, insulated 
rock, whereupon stood the picturesque remains of 
an ancient castle. ‘But before we reached the castle 
rock, my comrade pointed out a pair of large folding 
gates. “This,” said he, “is the backway to our ha- 





bitation, and the way that we always use, for we are 
not allowed to pass the front of the house ; and the 
little cottage opposite is inhabited by a woman 
who goes by the name of “ Old Nell :” she deals in 
peppermint and treacle drink ; but being of a very 
accommodating ‘disposition, will, if you visit her, 
send out for stronger stuff than treaele d@tink, it 
being always understood that she is to participate in 
the treat. 'We make this use of the old‘woman, be- 


houses; and, as our master is a county magistrate 
were the landlords to encourage us, they would be 
visited with his severe displeasure.” “ Say you 80,” 
replied I, “I am very glad to find that there is such 
@ good-natured person in the town; and I could 
now, with much pleasure, put her kindness to the 
test.” We accordingly entered Nell’s cottage, and 
I found her a monstrous, fut, coarse-looking old 
woman, with a pair of mustachoes that, but for their 
silver colour, would have done honour to the lip of 
a German trooper, and a face, whose rubicondity 
evidently told that, notwithstanding the utter wretch. 
edness of her dwelling, she was no stranger to “g 
drop of somewhat comfortable.” “ Nelly,” said my 
companion, “this gentleman is a new scholar, ang 
he wishes to have a glass of something stronger than 
your treacle beer.””— God bless his heart,” replied 
the old lady, “an’ he shall have it, an’ welcome: 
what must it be, my pretty lad ?”? chucking me under 
the chin as she spoke. “ I’ll leave that to you, good 
mother,” said I; “ bring what you like best your. 
self.”"—“ Well, then,” returned the harridan, “jt 
shall be a little drop of Castle and Company’s cor. 
dial gin ; that does my old bowels more service than 
any other kind of liquor.”—I gave her money to pur. 
chase a pint of the gin, and we drank it from a soli. 
tary broken wine-glass without water, for it had 
been pretty well baptized before leaving the land. 
lord’s store-cask. After finishing the gin, we ate a 
few peppermint drops, which the old woman de. 
clared were the “ capitalest things on the face of the 
earth for taking away the smell of gin.” A bell just 
then happening to ring, my new friend remarked, 
There goes our dinner bell! we must hasten to.our 
seats, for there’s no waiting for stragglers.” 

I followed A——, and, after passing throughs 
long, narrow entry, we came to a large court yard, 
in which stood the portion of the master’s habits. 
tion that was appropriated to our use; it was a large 
whitewashed room, farnished with a long, narrow 
deal table, which, when the cloth was withdrawa, 
did not appear either remarkably clean or white. 
Each boy had a chair ; the master occupied one end 
of the table, and the mistress the other; she was @ 
stout, buxom dame, and evidently no stranger to 
better fare than that which was bestowed upon us 
I can almost fancy I now behold the venerable old 
lady, with her gray, well-powdered hair carefully 
combed over a roll in front, and her large muslin. 
cap lavishly ornamented with white ribbons. As 
we entered the room, she pointed to a vacant seat 
on her right hand, which I found was reserved for me, 
and a little pock-marked, hatchet-faced lad occupied 
the one opposite to mine. The dinner (which; to 
the best of my recollection, consisted of stewed offal, 
liver and bacon fried, and suet dumplings that 
strongly reminded me of those said to have been 
made by good King Arthur, of glorious memory, the 
jumps of suet being almost as “big as my two 
thumbs,”) was quickly commenced upon, by the old 
lady distributing the suet dumplings from left to 
right, consequently “ hatchet-face” : was the ‘first 
assisted, whilst poor pilgarlick brought up the rear: 
the viands, however, were too coarse for my appetite; 
I scarcely tasted, and the old rosy-checked dame 
perceiving ‘that, naturally enough attributed: my 
want of appetite to sorrow, and kindly told: me“ that 
in‘a day or two'l should be reconciled to the change 
and would then be able to eat my allowance @® 








cause we ate hot ‘allowed to enter ‘any ofthe public- 


heatily as the hungticst lad'among them.” ‘Whea 
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the humble meal was discussed, (and this operation 
occupied a very brief space, for every boy used his 
knife and fork in double quick time,) Mr. Barton 
duly returned thanks to Heaven, the cloth was with- 
drawn, and himself and lady retired into another 


part of the house, leaving us to follow the bent of 


our several inclinations. And now my torments 
began in good earnest, several practical jokes being 
played upon me. One lad blacked my face, under 
pretence of clearing the dust from it ; another came 
behind me, and, with a pair of scissors, dexterously 
clipped away a great portion of my hair, so that Mr. 
Earnshaw, the barber, was the next day obliged to 
finish what the youth had left undone, and thus 
make'a complete roundhead of me; another boy, as 
1 was going to sit down, drew my chair from under 
me, and I fell to the floor. These, and various other 
tricks, I bore with much patience, being determined, 
if possible, to avoid fighting. At last, encouraged 
by my passiveness, the hatchet-faced young gentle- 
man, who, as I afterwards understood, was the son 
of the High Sheriff of the county, and bore a name 
almost as long as himself, this lad approached me, 
and squirted a mouthful of saliva in my face. This 
gross insult roused the dormant devil in my dispo- 
sition; I seized a large book that lay in my way, 
threw it at his head, and followed it up with a blow 
that felled the insulter tothe earth. When he arose, 
it wasagreed that “ we should fight it out ;” we there- 
fore adjourned to the yard, and commenced our con- 
test in right goud earnest. The lad did not possess 
my strength, but he had more bottom, and greater 
activity; I accordingly received many more blows 
than I gave away. At length, rage at the idea of 
being baffled by a youth both younger and less than 
myself took possession of my heart, 1 closed with 
him, and, by dint of main strength, threw the gen- 
tleman into a pool of dirty water that. was used,as a 
dabbling place by the ducks and geese. To the 
brink of this spot I had retreated with the express 
purpose of finishing the battle by one successful 
stratagem. ‘The pool was not above knee-deep, but 
I flung the youth in head first, and his skull received 
acontusion from coming in contact with the bottom, 
that, but for its immoderate thickness, would; per- 
haps, have been of serious consequence. However, 
the young squire scrambled out, with his. dress com- 
pletely saturated, and covered by every kind of filth 
with which the pool abounded. I then inquired 
Whether he would have any more? He sulkily 
replied, No, and added, that he would soon make 
me repent of what I had already done. I d——d 
him for a sneaking rascal, and swore that if he ever 
again presumed to spit upon me, I would at that 
moment murder him without merey. Such was the 
tmination of my first battle, and it served to put 
some of the practical jokers upon their guard, and 
to convince them that of all kinds of desperation, 
the desperation of cowardice is the most to be 
dreaded. 

As to my friend A——, he congratulated me upon 
what he was pleased to term “ the glorious result of 
the combat; and we afterwards retreated to “ Old 
Nell’s”’? where, in another pint of Castle’s best,’ he 
dmok my health, and I magnanimously determined 
no longer to take an insult, unless it was received 
from: boy older and bigger than myself. 

In consequence of this resolution; I had. several 
mote battles to fight; and one ortwo duels took 
place “ behind the cheufcl,” that in'somé mesure 


connexion with the weather, 
hill, in this county, a boiling well, which, although not 
described in any printed: 


established my respectability ; and in due course of 
time I became a giver, instead of being a receiver 
of insults, and could, with much satisfaction to 
myself, make a new scholar go through an ordeal 
simfilar to that [experienced upon my entrance into 
this assemblage of juvenile tyrants. And luckily 
for me, as I was not stinted in what has been aptly 
termed the “sinews of war,” I could, whenever I 
considered myself over-matched, purchase the as- 
sistance of my friend A——, who, for money, or 
“‘money’s worth,” failed not to become my protec. 
tor; so that the greater part of the boys were very 
careful how they insulted me, well knowing that I 
could at any moment command a powerful and 
efficient champion. 

(To be continued.) 











(onioinau.) 


CONTENT. 
—<—>_ 
How pleasant it is, after the fatigues of the day, to un- 
bend the mind and sooth the anxieties of station into 
repose over the kitchen fire! Here, unmolested, you 
retire, as it were, into yourself: you feel at home: no. 
thing foreign intrudes itself on your attention: no tinsel 
to remind you of the mortifications of pride and the 
emptiness of pomp: every thing around you is plain, and 
neat, and useful. If the fire be dull; how nervously you 
grasp the huge poker, and with what satisfaction you 
scatter the consuming ashes! Your hand is immediately 
acknowledged, and the flame gratefully springs up, throw. 
ing a pleasing light over the polished tin covers, and 
roaring your praises! The kitten, roused from its slumbers, 
sets up its little back, and, enlivened by your presence, 
begins to frisk joyously round about your feet. Many 
a time it stops, and looks up at you wistfully ; and at last, 
after much hesitation, it ventures to leap on your knee! 
You are satisfied with yourself, and receive its expressive 
caresses with an approving pressure of your hand. Its 
song; accompanied by the cricket and the kettle, is in 
unison with your feelings, and if not the most melodious, 
assuredly the most grateful to a quiet heart. How inde- 
pendently you spread your limbs—how pleasurable are 
your sensations—how vague and undefined your ideas! 
Reality almost becomes visionary! The present appears 
imperceptibly to steal back into the past, and to mingle 
with the future ! 








MISCELLANIES. 





, SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 


Before the Artesian wells were in use, the inhabitants 
of Thairi, in Savoy, wishing to procure water, dug, in 
1825, a well in that commune. ‘Tey could not find a 
sufficiently abundant source for theic wants ; but in de- 
fault of water, this well, by a curious singularity, ex- 
hibits all the variations of the atmosphere, and almost 
obviates the necessity. of a barometer to indicate the 
weather. If the vicinity of Thairi is menaced with hail 
or snow, an impetuous wind rushes from it like a torrent, 
which carries with it stones and pieces of rock, and the 
wind lasts as long asthe snow and hail is likely to fall, 
and indicates the quantity. When this wind ceases after 
aslight breeze, a south-cast wind is about to manifest 
itself. When the wind rusties from it suddenly, in a single 

ust and with violence, it indicates an approaching storm. 
hen the weather is fine, and the north wind dominates, 
the well is tranquil and the air is in a state of stagnation. 
Several naturalists, attracted by these marvellous effects, 
have sought tu explain the cause of them ; and the acade- 
mical bodies of the men of science of Turin, Chamberri, 
and Grenoble, have visited the spot, and, by various 
experiments, established the fact that the well possesses 
the properties here attributed to it—Le Voleur.—The 
burning well at Hindly, in Lancashire, is too well known 


of weather, it provesan infallible sy ree, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in 
valuable acquisition. 


the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, t 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stanij, 
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street 


well entitled to the attention of the public, and of scientific 


| men in particular. Mr. Samuel Pownal, who lives on the 
| spot, has kept a manuscript journal of this phenomenon, 
from 1821 to 1829, with occasional interruptions. He hae 
; committed his journal of about 200 quarto pages, to our 
| inspection in confidence, and it appears to us to be a great 
curiosity. The writer and hia neighbours, as well assome 
ee pty who have visited the well, are firmly 
persuaded that the various noises which it emits have 
some connexion with the weather, as effect and cause. 
These noises resemble boiling, hissing, and the sound 
produced by fell cutting. We are of opinion that Mr. 
Pownal’s journal, if examined by some ingenious and 
scientific gentlemen, might lead to interesting meteoro- 
logical results; and as our Railway passes the immediate 
neighbourhood of the well, we trust that the phenomenon 
will soon be investigated by some gentleman competent to 
offer an opinion upon the subject. Edit. Kal. 


The Right of Sufrage.—Dr. Franklin wasonce a mem- 
ber of a body in which it was contended that a certain 
amount of property (fifty dollars, we think) should be re- 
quired to constitute a right to vote. The Doctor was op- 
posed to it. ** To day,” said he, ‘*a man owns a jackass 
worth fifty dollars, and he is entitled to vote, but before 
the next election comes on the jackass dies. The man, 
in the meantime, has become more experienced ; his 
knowledge: of government, and his acquaintance with 
mankind, are more extensive, and he is, therefore, better 
qualified to make a proper selection of rulers; but the 
jackass is dead, and the man cannot vote. Now, Gentle. 
men,” said he, addressing himself to the advocates of that 
measure, ‘* pray inform me in whom is the right of sufftage ; 
is it in the man, or in the jackass?” 

Telling the Truth—At St. Augustin’s Sessions, last 
week, in an appeal case, a witness was asked by Sir Edward 
Knatchbull to relate what took place between him and his 
master, which he did as follows: ** I told him he wasa 
terrible har!’ Chairman:—** Very improper language.” 
Witness: ‘*Can’t help that; I am come here to speak 
the truth, and you have got it!” 

Two Ways of Secing.—It is related of Rousseau, that 
being asked the difference betwecn a learned and a sensible 
man, he replied, that a learned man saw every thing be« 
hind him, and a‘sensible man every thing bifote. 





NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in: inipositig nase imi. 
rations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of theGenuine, .'~ 
A. ROWLAND anp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, res " 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, os yn 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphiet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Name an 


and signed on the Label in Red. 
“A HATTON-GARDEN,” 


ROWLAND and SON, 20 
countersigned “ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 38. 6d.. 7s. 


10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeita. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful ; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces: WHISKERs, 


EYEBROWS, &c. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

which possesses properties of surpt ising energy, in producin 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, aud iroparting H 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating es it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skins; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
tu Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
ain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
raveller, whose avocations expose him to varicus changés 
ific,a promptr r 
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POETRY. 





THE DYING LOVER. 
eR 
1n other worlds our love shall be renewed.—L. S. S. 

Rend not my parting spirit, love, 

With that absorbing gaze, 
For waiting us in realms above 

Are ever-blissful days, 
And soon the ties now rudely riven, 
Restored shall be—restored in heaven ! 


Nay, bend not on me, sweet, that look, 
It back recals to earth ;— 
Its agony I may not brook— 
It barbs the dart of death; 
And thoughts that upward seek to rise 
Are captive to those weeping eyes!— 


Think not, beloved, our spirits’ bliss, 
Companionship of years, 
Shall perish in the wilderness— 
Ah, no!—in happier spheres, 
And stripped alone of mortal stain, 
*T will bloom, immortal bloom again ! 


*Tis this dispels the gathering gloom 
Deep shadowing all I see, 

And sheds a halo round the tomb 
Wide yawning, now, for me! 

And, as I fuld thee to my heart, 

Softens the fatal foeman's dart! 


Oh! by the memory of the past, 
The days of joyance fled !— 
Bewail not, sweet, they could not last, 
Nor mourn when I am dead; 
For spirits linked like ours, shall live, 
And Time, and Nature’s wreck survive ! 


Yes—Yes !—there is an hour when we 
Shall part no more, for ever; 
When I, agair restored to thee, 
Shal) bid thee farewell—never ! — 
That hour is swift approaching now— 
I feel the death-dew on my brow! 


Rigid and chill my limbs are grown— 
Thy form I scarce may see— 

One kiss, my soul’s beloved !—mine own— 
One kiss ere torn from thee !— 

And Zée bent her beauteous head, 

And kissed the pale cheek of the dead! 


Liverpool. G, 








TO MY DEAR COUSIN, ON HER MARRIAGE. 
-_—-- 

Say do'st thou not remember well the time, 

When, each a happy and a sinless child, 
We lov'd toroam from morn till evening’s chime, 

By grove and glen to gather blossoms wild, 
And twine the red rose in our flowing hair, 
Two joyous creatures knowing nought of care? 


The world seem'd spread before us, one bright seene 


Of light and bloom, and trees, and flowers, and streams, | 


A sunny garden which was ever green, 

For nought of gloom was mingled with our dreams: 
Jey was around the present and the past, 
And o'er the future hope its spells had cast. 








A change came o’er our nature’s and we smil'd 
To think of them the dreams of other years, 
When our young hearts by grief were undefil’d, 
(Save that sweet grief which causeth childhood’s tears.) 
And we believ'd the world held nought of pain, 
And cherish’d wishes time had long prov'd vain, 


We still were in the spring-time of our youth, 
And the world still look’d pleasant to the eye, 
Though many a vision Imad been chas’d by trath, 
And many a hope had blossom’d but to die; 
New ties had bound us and had found an end, 
Yet still thou wert mine own beloved friend. 


More sacred ties are twin’d around thee now, 
Another claims thy duty and thy love, 

Before high Heaven your lips have breath’d the vow 
To honour and to cherish—may he prove 

Thy ark of refuge from the, world’s dark sea, 

A joy, a blessing, gentle fr! , to thee, 


Be all thy wishes centered now in him, 
Thy hopes and fears be ne'er from his apart, 
So if his lot should for awile be dim, 
He then may turn unto thy changeless heart, . 
And find in thee, amid his sorrow’s night, 
A faithful guide, a lamp of quenchless light. 


Our souls were never bound in that strong thrall, 
Which makes the heart yearn even to enchain 

Each thought, each wish of its lov’d idol—all— 
Blending with love at once a joy and pain; 

My vows were never offer'd at thy shrine— 

1 wish’d thee happy, though no bliss were mine. 


We grew together, and our friendship grew— 
From child to maiden and from maid to bride 
I saw thee change, in every change as true ; 
So may that truth within thy heart preside— 
The husband of thy choice, oh, may he find 
Change visits not the soul where he is shrin’d. 


Manchester. J. BOLTON, 
fn 
THE LATE REV. JOHN HINCKS. 
——— 


(From the Belfast Northern Whig ) 

Died, in Liverpool, the Rev. John Hincks, Minister of 
the Unitarian Congregation in Renshaw. street, in the 27th 
year of his age. In consequence of his father’s settlement 
in this town, he received the chief part of his education in 
the Belfast College, and settled in Liverpool, on the re- 
moval of his brother to be resident tutor at York College, 
in the autumn of 1827. His afflicted relatives have de- 
rived consolation from the thought that it was an event 
for which he was always preparing ; and, therefore, though 
they sorrow, it is not as without hope ; and the congrega- 
tion which he endeavoured to serve faithfully have shown 
the strongest marks of their attachment to him. The fol- 


| lowing Hymn, written on the occasion, by a Lady, was 
sung after the funeral sermon, preached in -Renshaw- 


strect Chapel, Liverpool, on Sunday, the 13th instant :— 
“* He, being dead, yet speaketh.” —HEp. xi. 4. 


Hark ! Christians, to the tones that fill 
Each listening mourner’s ear ; 

“ He, being dead, yet speaketh still,” 
His voice is hovering near. 


O, listen now, tho’ once the sound 
Might coldly touch thy breast; 

Those gentle accents float around 
From mansions of the blest. 


They speak to youth in warning strain 
To shun temptation’s way, 

Nor venture ’midst the pleasures vain 
Of life's delusive day. 


They speak to those in manhood’s pride, 
As they were wont to speak, 

To lay their worldly trust aside, 
And better riches seek, 





And gently to the infant band. 
They tell of heavenly things, 

And speak of that enduring land 
Where endless pleasures spring. 


And to the Christian bent with years 
. They breathe in words of love, . 
And bid him lay aside his feara, 

And find his rest above. 


O, not in vain his,death shall be, 
Whose life so trightly shone, 

For *‘ teing dead, yet speaketh he,” 
In accents all his own. 


So, tho’ we ne’er shall see him more 
Within this hallowed fane; 

Yet let us live his virtues o’er, 
Nor make his labours vain. 





—— — —ae 
NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR, 
I 

¢4 In the Mercury a material error passed without 
detection until nearly the whole impression was printed, 
The average number of inmates was stated at 70 or 80 
each night. It ought to have been 160 to 170. 





It may not be uninteresting to the subscribersto the 
new Night Asylum to have laid before them a general 
estimate-of the expenses attending fitting-up the premises 
and maintaining an establishment which has, ‘on the aver. 
age, since itsopening on Christmas-day, given refuge and 
some nourishment to 160 or 170 inmates each night. Itis 
impossible to state every item of expenditure ina news. 
paper; but all the particulars, to a penny, are regularly 
entered, in our petty ledger and are open at our office to the 
inspection of any person who is disposed to examine them, 

_We shall first quote the amount. of different tradesmen’s 
bills, noting what is paid and what remains still open.* 

In the list-of donations the names of some of the trades 
men who have done work for the Asylum, aprear as 
contributors, and ‘the sums put opposite their names are 
voluntary deductions from their bills in aid. of the estab- 
lishment. : 

STATEMENT OF THR EXPENSES INCURRED IN ESTABLISHING . 
THE NIGHT ASYLUM IN FREEMASON'S-ROW. 


Amount of Bilis. Amount Paid. 

J. and:B, Slater, joiners-.......-£111' 9 ’8 «.:.£75 0 0 
Holmes and Sons, builders -...-- 59 4 9+». 6 49 
Mich. Woods, plumberand glazier 44:6 3..--. 44 63 
Lawrence Murvin, plaisterer.... 18 5 7 ---- 18 00 
Eliz, Hutchinson, stonemason.. 1419 10 -... — = < 
Messrs. Lyon and Sons, painters 33 5 2..-. 24163 
Haswell, ironmonger-....+---.+. 311 6+. 311 6 
Beckett and Co. do'-........ «. 1315 6..-. 18 16 6 
Messrs. Jones ana Son, forsoup-- 32 0 °0..-. 92 00 
Mr. Joseph Storey, ironmonger:» 11 12 2 .i.s a» = = 
Wm. Shaw, the former tenant, 

asacondition for his quitting 30 0 0... 3 086 

the premises .......-...... a aks 
Amount of sundry items 5; 

cified belowt ----- vececeses f 133 710 ---- 183 6 1 





£50518 3 £431 04 


* Some of the accounts not finally closed are‘under ex- 
amination, and others have unly been delivered withiu 
last few days. 

t The items included in this sum, every particular of 
which may be seen in our books, comprehend, together 
with several minor articles not mentioned here, rent, wages 
to the superintendent and assistants, coals, candles, 8Oaps 
wrappers, cartage, labourers’ wages, some potatoes, buckets, 
pots, pans, earthenware, tubs and casks, | Searle t 
mops, pails, ventilators, white-washing implements, chloride 
of lime, tar, medicine, some shoes, printing, &c. &¢. as per 
entries in the book. 


On Wednesday night there were in the Night Asylum 
160 persons, viz. 68 seamen and boys, 74 mechanics end 
labourers, 14 women, 7 boys, 3 girls, 2 children. 
== 








TIDE TABLE. 

















Days. Morn. Even. | Height. Festivals, ec. 
h. m./h. m.|ft. in. 

Tuesday --22) 6 55| 7 37|13 6 
Wednesday23| 8 35! 8 4914 1 and 
Thursday 24/.9 19) 9 46/15. 5 |St. Matthias. Duk 
Friday ----25)10 11/10 35/16 7 
Saturday --26)10 56/11 16)17 9 |Full Moon, 4h. 37m. eved. 
Sunday --- | 11 36)11 56)18 6 |Second Sunday in Lent. 
Monday --28)———/ 0 14/18 8 |Length of day 10h. 40m 
Tuesday -- 1) 0 31| 6 49/18 5 |David. , er 
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* had partly receded, nine of the crew were saved, and taken 
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~ PHE WEATHER—STORM, &c. 
(Continued from our last ) 


—=>—— 
(From the provincial papers.) 

Loss of the Dwina.—On Tuesday, the 8th instant, the 
east coastof Yorkshire was visited by one of the heaviest 

Jes that has been experienced for some time, accom- 

nied by a continual fall of snow during the whole day, 
and feartul apprehensions were entertained for any vessels 
that might be on the coast. At halt-past twelve these 
anticipations were too fully verified by the appearance of 
a loaded vessel close in shore, to the southward of Brid- 
lington, and in such a situation that it was impossible to 
clear the land. Inthe course of a quarter of an hour, 
while stancing to the northward, she struck off the Pier 
End, and a few hundred yards trom it, at nearly low water. 
The sea then made a complete breach over her, and the crew 
were compelled to take t0 the rigging. The life-boat was 
jrmediately in requisition, but although twice tried from 
the south beach, and once from the north, for four hours, 
anc with three different crews, so overwhelming were the 
wind and sea, that it proved impossible to pull against 
them, and every effort was completely fruitless. Captain 
Manby’s apparatus would not command the distance. 
Whilst the crew of the life-boat were making their last 
eff rt, about half-past four, the foremast fell, and in a few 
minutes the mainmast, when the crew (supposed seven or 
eight in number) and one passenger were plunged into a 
watery grave. She proved to be the Dwina, Davison, of 
North Shields, formerly of Hull, coal-loaded. She broke 
up immediately ; and the wreck, and probably upwards of 
200 chaldrons of coals, were strewed along the beach. 

Loss of the London and Leith Smack Czar.—In the af. 
ternoon of Friday week the smack Czar encountered a very 
heavy fall of snow, on her voyage from London, and was 
driven on shore near North Berwick, opposite to the pro- 
perty of George Sligo, Esq. of Seacliff. Immediately on 
receiving information, Mr. Sligo collected his farm ser- 
vants, and proceeded tothe spot; but, from the darkness 
of the night, and the fury of the storm, it was impossible 
to render the least assistance, although the cries of those on 
board could, at times, be distinctly heard. When the tide 


tothe house of Mr. Weir, of Scoughall farm, but the 


rest of the crew, (five in number, including the. pmetars} 


and, it is saj 
FLOODS. 

Fortunate Escape of the Bishop of Chester's; Family.— 
On Tuesday last the family of the Bishop of ,Chester, on 
their way from Chester to London, experienced a most 
fortunate escape from impending destruction. At Ashow, 
a village between Coventry and Leamington, the post- 
boys, not being well acquainted with the road, incau- 
tiously, without previous inquiry, dashed into the water, 
which flooded a part of the road. Before, however, they 
got to the middle, the horses were borne from their feet by 
the strength of the water, and bwth they and the vehicle 
were rapidly hurried towards the river Avon, which flowed 
within a few hundred yards from the road. The company 
within the carriage consisted of the Bishop's five daugh. 
ters. Their alarm may easily be conceived. The first 
gentleman on the spot who went to their assistance was 
Mr. John Dormer, of the Dial House. Finding, how- 
ever, the imminent danger of the party, and that the assist- 
ance of one person would be of no avail, Mr. Dormer with 

speed mustered a strong force of men, who with ex. 
treme difficulty rescued the young ladies and their ser- 
vants from threatened destruction. They were taken to 
the residence of Mr. Dormer, about two fields’ distance, 


being completely saturated with the water, were} i 
Dormer, | i 


immediately accommodated with beds. Miss 
who keeps her brother’s house, rendered every assistance 
toher guests, and was indefatigable in her endeavours to 
prevent any ill effects from the fright and wetting they had 
received. After remaining with Miss Dormer for some 
hours, a carriage arrived from Kenilworth, and the part 
removed to the King’s Arms, where they remained all 
night, and next morning proceeded by a different route to 
lon. As a proof of the imminent danger to which 
they were exposed, it was found impossible to get the car- 
Tage out of the water the same night, the current set in 
strong for the river. It was, however, eecured by ropes 
‘otrees, and on the following morning, the waters having 
sibsided, safely brought to land. Mr. Dormer, we be- 
leve, in the first instance succeeded in cutting the traces, 
and the horses immediately swam to land with the boys on 
their backs. 
Terrific Floods in Wales, and alarming Accident to the 
Milford Mail,—We learn from the Monmouthshire Merlin 


week thrown into great alarm by the rapid thaw that had 
taken place. In two hours the water had risen four feet, 
and completely inundated the lower parts of the town. 
Great destruction of property has necessarily ensued from 
this awful visitation. The :mpetuous flood bore on its sur- 
facg, in wild confusion, entire trees, timber, cordwood, 
hoops, hurdles, large masses of hedge-rows, &c. &c. 
The force of the current may be estimated by the fact, 
that a cart, laden with stone, was washed away on 
the surface of the stream without sinking, and after. 
wards brought to land by the boats. A large quantity 
of timber was swept away from some of the yards; but 
through the exertions of the boatmen, who manned 
every skiff that could be made available, much of it 
was saved. The appearance of the water from the neigh- 
bouring hills was awfully grand. From the corner of 
May-hill Road it presented a broad expanse, extending 
about a mile and a quarter in each direction, and co- 
vering, in most places, even the teps of the hedges. On 
Wednesday considerable alarm was manifested in conse- 
quence of the non-arrival of the mail from Milford. This 
teeling was heightened when the Regulator came in, and 
the passengers could give no intelligence ; all they knew 
was, that it had left Carmarthen at the usual hour. Ru- 
mours of its total loss were generally circulated, until the 
horn of the guard as the mail drove up Monnow-street 
attracted a numerous group of our townsmen to learn the 
cause of its detention nearly ten hours beyond its usual 
time. The delay arose from a frightful accident, which 
occurred at eight miles on this side of Carmarthen. The 
mail left that town with two inside passengers, one of whom 
was the Rev. Mr. Homfray, of Pembroke. On the box 
was a servant of Sir Richard Puillips, M. P. for Haver. 
ford-west, to whom we are indebted for this account. On 
approaching a bridge over a brook, which runs into the 
Towey, it was perceived that the water had overflowed the 
road for some depth, but not so much as to cause appre- 
hension of danger. The current, however, was too strong 
for the horses; the leaders began to swim, got entangled 
in the harness, and were soon drowned ; in less than five 
minutes the wheelers shared the same fate. The coach 
ee retained its upright position in the roaring 
water. The guard blew his horn for help, but at the hour 
of two o'clock in the morning there was little probability of 
its bringing assistance, the difficulties of the situation being 
‘much increased by the darkness of the night. The 
wafer was already above the seat in the coach, and rapidly 
incfeasing. In this perilous situation Sir R. Philips’s 
servant, having stripped himself, struck off from the upper 
sid@ of the coach, and after much exertion was enabled by 
swimming and wading to reach terra firma. About 150 
atds from the spot stands the Halt- way Public-house. 
ing called up the landlord, our informant proceeded 
him to seek the assistance of the fishermen en 
th¢ Towey, who, after great labour, succeeded in bringing 
upgthree fishing boats, by means of which the passengers 
o had remained in the above perilous situation for up- 
s of an hour and a half, and who were by this time 
tly up to their chins in water) together with the coach- 
and guard, were rescued from destruction. The 

















E@ry assistance which could be afforded by change of 
avBare) was immediately rendered by the landlord of the 
H@f-way House, whose humanity was only equalled by 
th@ exertions of the bostmen. The guard returned to 
arthen and procured a fresh coach and horses, and 
byfanother route succeeded in reaching this town. Fur- 
it could not proreed, and the mail bage were for- 
wagded in a chaise and four to Gloucester. 





provements in Telescopes, Microscopes, &c.—What 
Med Guinand’s Flint Glass, has been lately worked 
the object glasses of telescopes, and has been used 
great effect by Mr. South, in this country. This 
asfronomer, by means of telescopes thus constructed, has 





he has discerned others which cannot be seen by any 
er optical instruments. The substitution of this kind 
o@ crystal for crown glass, shortens the length of teles- 
c@pes one-third. . The two rings of Saturn may be seen 
distinctly with one of these telescopes of only thirty inches 
f@us, and forty-five lines of aperture.—Abridged from 
iman’s American Journal, 
‘ MATHEMATICS, 
In giving insertion to the following problem, we beg to 
imimate to our correspondent J. C. that we do not pledge 
o@rselves to provide an illustrative engraving, if any should 
bé@ necessary, to its elucidation. If the solution could be 
managed without an engraving it would be preferable. 
Problem proposed by John Crumly. 
Given, the sun’s ceclination and the latitude to find the 


THES INVESTIGATOR. 
(Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parlianjentary Speeches 
of a ‘general natufe, occasional Parliatnentary Docu- 
ments,.and other speculative subjects, excluding party 
Politics. ] 








EAST INDIA AND CHINA TRADE, 
I 
(From the Westminster Review.) 


Art. V.—1. Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India 
Company. China Trade.—London. Parbury, Allen, 
& Co. 1830. 

2. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Parliament, appointed to inquire 
into the East India Company's Affairs, and the trade 
between Great Britain, the East Indies, and China, 
—London. Parbury, Allen, & Co. 1830. 


The publishers of the following remarks are practical 
men. In the management of their individual concerns, 
the only safe guides they ever found, were plain fact, 
physical and arithmetical proof, sober reason, and humble 
expediency ; and they honestly confess their doubts, 
whether any others can be trusted to, in the more com- 
plicated affairs of societies and nations. Whatever may 
in the present times be the obloquy attached to it, they 
set theories and theorists at defiance ; and mean to stand 
or fall by the rules of single and double entry, and the 
vulgar decision of a profit-and-loss account. 

They are at the same time aware of the modifications 
which on a subject so extensive as ‘ The trade between 
Great Britain, the East Indies, and China,’ may arise out 
of the difference of climate, of religion, of domestic habits, 
and of progress in science and in the arts of common life. 
They are most ready to assent to the principle, that no fact 
should be acted on at home, till it has been ascertained in 
what degree its validity may be affected by the same cir- 
cumstances which have given rise to the complicated struc- 
ture of the Chinese alphabet, and the burning of widows ar 
Benares. What is founded on partial examination must 
always be incomplete; and what is incomplete, can never 
be perfect. xft is under the fullest impression of these 
truths that the authors of the remarks bring forward—as 
being in accordance with the whole of their experience, 
and uncontradicted, so far as their personal information 
has extended, by even a solitary exception,—the practical 
inference which follows, And that is, that if in the 
prosecution of any commercial speculation, more i 
lost by those who lose, than is gained by those who 
gain, the speculation is a bad one upon the whole. If 
indeed reasons could be shown, why those who gain 
ought to gain, though at the avowed expense of greater 
loss to those who lose—as for example, if it could be 
demonstrated, that the two parties belong, not to the 
same, but to different communities, so circumstanced 
that there is some allowed fitness and propriety in the one 
appropriating to itself the possessions of the other,««the 
question would assume another form. But till this plea 
is distinctly raised, there appears to be no necessity for 
combating it. The reasoning will therefore be confined 
to the ground above stated. It has been advanced with 
caution, and will be supported with moderation; and in 
particular, the most unbounded attention will be paid to 
any arguments which may be adduced to show, that the 
circumstances of the East India Company are such as to 
constitute an exception to the rule. 

** The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
present state of the affairs of the Kast India Company, and 
into the trade between Great Britain, the Kast Indies, and 
China, and to report their observations thereupon to the 
House, having from time to time reported the minutes 
of evidence, and having now closed that part of the inquiry 
which respects the China trade, deem it expedient to place 
before the House a summary of all the evidence which 
has been taken upon that subject.”—Jteport from the 
Select Committce of the House of Commons, p. 1. 

The reason of the committee's beginning at this parti- 








of Saturday, that the inhabitants of Monmouth were last 


length of the semi-diurnal arc, by plain trigonometry. 


cular part of their matter, which, so far as may be gathered 
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* from the form in which it was laid before them, was mani- 


festly the énd, is stated in the following paragraph :— 

** Your committee directed their attention, in the first 
instance, to the papers relating to the finances of India, 
laid before the House in February last by the King’s com- 
mand; but having found it necessary to call for further 
statements, your committee determined to proceed to an 
examination of the state of the trade with China, post- 
poning, until that should be completed, their inquiry into 
the Company's finances.” —p, 1. 

The effect of this untoward necessity is to direct an 
increased interest to any particulars in which a connexion 
may be found between the China trade and the finances of 
India. Nevertheless the committee immediately return 
to a subject relating to Indian finance; and subjoin the 
following statement :— 

** The present report, therefore, will embrace only the 
China trade; but as in the course of it there will fre- 
quently be occasion to use the term ‘ Board's rates of 
exchange,” it may be desirable so far to reler to the first 
day’s minutes of evidence, which relate exclusively to 
fitancial matters, as to explain that phrase to mean, that 
in the plan for the separation of the territorial and com- 
epudielanennts of the Company, framed in obedience to 
the Act of the 53d Geo. III, c. 155. 8. 64, the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India (contrary to the 
opinion of the Court of Directors) determined to use the 

id rates of exchange, according to which, 

the Sicca Rupee is equivalent to 2s. 3d. *84. 

the Madras Rupee to 2s. 3d. -408. 

and the Bombay Rupee to 2s. 3d. ~ 
and which, as they now materially excced either the bul- 
lion par or the market exchange, have the effect of giving 
to the Indian territory a great advantage from the Com. 
pany’s trade independently of any direct benefit which 
may accrue to it from the appropriation of the surplus 
profits of that trade, as prescribed in the 57th section of 
the Act of the 53d Geo. III. c. 155. It is, however, stated 
that, if that advantage had not been derived by the terri- 
tory in this form, there would have been a corresponding 
increase of the surplus so to be appropriated." —p. 2. 

. All parts of this paragraph are not equally lucid ; but 
the object of the committee appears to have been to im: 
press upon their readers, in the outset, that what is gained 
by the Company in the Chinese:part of their concern, goes 
to support the Indian part; and that, consequently, the 
question for the British community is, whether the whole 
concern, Chinese and Indian together, is, as respects the 
community in general, an imposition or a benefit. 

The evidence on the China trade is classed under the 


following general heads, namely, 

** The disposition of the Chinese in respect to foreign 
trade, and the mode in which their transactions with 
foreigners are conducted at Canton ; 

** The state of the British trade with China, particu- 
larly of that in tea: 

“ The mode in which the Company’s sales of tea in 
England are conducted, and the effects of the laws 
which regulate the trade in that article upon the 
Company and upon the public respectively : 

“The trade of the Americans and of other foreigners 
with China: and 

** The effects expected from the abolition of the Com- 

ny's exclusive privilege. 

** Multifarious as are the topics referred to in the evi- 
dence, they may all be comprised under one or other of these 
divisions; while by adopting this simple arrangement, 
your Committee hope to bring before the House, without 
troubling it with unnecessary details, a clear and compre- 
hensive summary of the in ation they have obtained, 
abstaining from the expression of any opinion.’’—p. 3. 

The last words are of importance; because they leave 
room for any latitude of comment upon the statements of 
the conflicting parties, without compromising, the respect 
due to the Select Committee of the house. 

The disposition of the Chinese in respect to foreign trade, 
and the mode in which their transactions with foreigners 
are conducted at Canton, are described as they are collected 
trom the evidence. In which it is only requisite to sub- 
stitute the words England and English for China and 
Chinese, with a few other occasional changes of local de- 
signations, to be struck with astonishment at the uni- 
formity of nature's operations, and the similarity which 
exists among their effects in different quarters of the globe. 

“* The people of China are represented to be intelligent, 





industrious, and persevering; and although said to be in 
some measure independent of foreign trace, owing to their 
success in agriculture and to their extensive inland com- 
merce, yet highly sensible of its value, and anxiously dis- 
posed to cultivate it. [What an extraordinary peuple !} 
This disposition, indeed, is strikingly manifested in the 
Chinese settlers on the Eastern islands, whose object in 
emigrating is the accumulation of wealth with a view to 
returning into their own country; [how wonderful!] to 
which they have a strong attachment; [how pecular !] 
and a further proof of this spirit is to be found in the 
number of Chinese junks which frequent the various ports 
of the Archipelago, [Only think, that Chinese junks 
should frequent the various ports of the Archipelago. | 

** One witness has certainly said that the Chinese are 
* anti-commercial;’ | Must get at the truth ;] but this term 
has beén explained to apply, not so much to the disposition 
of the people as to that of the government; | Have they 
Corn-laws?]| whose policy, as it is stated, is adverse to 
foreign trade and to all foreigners, even though they [the 
* Order’| are aware of the advantages derived [by the 
people] from that intercourse. Towards the English, it is 
by some apprehended, that there exist peculiar jealousy 
and distrust, arising from a knowledge of their territorial 
acquisitions and military achievements in India, especially 
those in Nepaul and Ava. 

** The government of China derives from the foreign 
trade a revenue, estimated at the most at £650,000 per 
annum, [about the same as the English Government derives 


Jrom the tax on corn, ] besides the advantage resulting from 


the patronage of Canton, said to be the most valuable in 
the empire, and to be sold by the government to the highest 
bidder. Hence it follows that the local authorities are 
greatly interested in maintaining the trade, which, from 
the same cause, is subjected to heavy taxes and extortions. 
The inhabitants also of Canton and its neighbourhood, as 
well as the numerous classes employed in the culture and 
manufacture of tea, have a deep interest in the trade, 
| meaning, probably, in what is left of it,] every interrup- 
tion of which consequently causes great individual distress. 
oe or inhabitants of Canton and its neighbourhood { 

hink only of the sufferings of the inhabitants of Canton 
and its neighbourhood, if the rest of China should cry out 
for free trade.” }—p. 4. 

The never-sufficiently-t0"e-admired coincidences here 
displayed between what takes place in China and other 
countries, can only be explained upon the principle which 
makes it creditable that an apple falls in the gardens of 
Koo-yoong in the same manner as in those where Newton 
learned his theory. 

‘Tea, although cultivated in maritime districts, is 
brought chiefly to Canton through the interior, the Go- 
vernment prohibiting it from being transported by sea in 
hative vessels, | moved evidently by a consciousness of the 


importance of the inland trade which is thus created. The}: 


Chinese were always our masters in internal policy.) in 
which, however, in spite of that prohibition, tea 1s con- 
veyed in considerable quantities | i¢ is astonishing how 
difficult smuggling is to repress, in the best regulated com- 
munities.) to the Eastern Archipelago, and even to Can- 


ton. 

** Foreign ships are not permitted to trade at Canton 
until security is given to the Government for the payment 
of its dues; which security also involves sibility for 
the good conduct, and submission to the laws, of the ship's 
company. The only persons whom the Government ac- 
cepts as such security are the Hong merchants, [recollect , 
the Hong] formerly ten in number, but reduced by bank- 
ruptcies to seven. These, with the exception of the senior, 
excused upon the ground of his numerous avocations, be- 
come security for the Company’s ships in turn, the whole 
of the Company's trade being apportioned among the 
seven Hong merchants in shares."—p. 6. 

How the Hong maintain their numbers against the other 
accidents of life,—as for example, whether they are chosen 
by a house list, or are hereditary,—has not been clearly 
established by the evidence. Jt is stated, however, that 
at Christmas, 1829, 

** The Hong, generally, were in such a deplorable con- 
dition as to render necessary either ‘a radical change of 
system,’ | so in the original] or an increase in the number 
of Hong merchants. With a view to this object, a nego- 
tiation was comméncéd by tlie Select Committee with the 
local authorities; antl advices have recently been received, 
dated the 23d of Februaty and 2d of March last, announc- 
ing that this negotiation bad Jed to the addition of three 
merchants to the Hong, ahd to the expréstjon of a desire 
on the part of the V. of Canton furthtr to inctease 
the nowbér.*—p. 8. 


An inference from this would be, that the Viceroy of 
Canton is the propagator of the Hong 3 and that his exer, 
tions may be stimulated by an application of the Select 
Committee. Bat the evidence is. perhaps scarcely suff. 
ciently direct for the establishment of these points, 

*¢ The Hong mercants form the body through which 
the Government of China permits the foreign trade to be 
carried on, allowing, however, other persons (designated 
in the evidence as ** Outside Merchants’ and * Sh 
men,”’) to trade with foreigners; but not in certain articles 
such as tea, raw silk, cloths, and woollens, all of which ate 
by the Chinese edicts reserved exclusively to the Hoy 
merchants, they being responsible for the duties of the 
outside merchants.” 

** The Hong metchants are by law mutually responsible 
for each other, to a limited amount; but that regulation 
does not appear to be always enforced.” 

** No one is Tesponsible for the debts of the outside 
merchants, [How ingenious ; responsible for the duties, 
but not for the debls,| and traders are warned of this in 
Official notifications."—p. 7. 

** The object of the Chinese Government, in their seve. 
ral regulations affecting foreign trade, is stated to be that 
that trade should be always within their own control, 
This would have been more completely secured than at 
present, had that Government acromplished a plan, 
posed in 1814, under the sanction of an imperial edict, for 
giving to two or three of the senior Hong merchants, as 
the agents of the Government, an absolute power to fix 
prices. The attempt was resisted by the Company's super. 
cargoes, who, afer having recourse to the meaeure (adopted 
usually by the Chinese when they have an object to attain) 
of stopping the trade, succeeded in defeating an arrange. 
ment which must have proved injurious to all foreigners 
in China.”—>p. 9. 

Smuggling in various articles is carried on in Chins to 
an immense extent, and to the injury of the Hong mer. 
chants, who are never concerned in it. It takes place 
chiefly in the contraband article of opium, which is im. 
ported into China in country and American ships, and 
much of which is purchased at the Company’s sales in 
India.” 

*¢ The Chinese Government probibits the use of opium 
upon a moral principle; but this prohibition, alth 
frequently reiterated in imperial. proclamations, is not on! 
disregarded by the people, but also by the Government 
officers, who appear systematically to:connive at the smog. 
gling of opiutn, and to derive a large profit from the bribes 
of the smugglers. The Company’s servants in India and 


sales is conveyed to China, but they are expressly prohibited: 
from having any dealings whatever in that article. | That: 
is, the Company's servante grow opium with all their might 
for the China market, but they let others be the carriers,: 
because the Chinese Government has prohibited opium upow: 
a moral principle.—p. 10. 

So ends the report upon thé disposition of the Chinese 
in respect to foreign trade, and the mode in which their 
transactions with foreigners are conducted atCanton, The 
representatives of the people have weighty duties; ands 
full eonsciousness of this must have been present, toenable 
the members to have proceeded thus far as befitted’ thé 
gravity of a Select Committee, without bursting info 
laughter at the solemn absurdities of the most absurd na- 
tion under the sun, always excepting the nation that copies 


through the examination of such'an enormous farce. A 
Government in China that restrains foreign trade, in order 
that it may collect a revenue of £650,000, and sell the 
patronage of a single port to the highest bidder; ands 
Government in England that’does the same. Tea prohi- 
bited from being carried in the vessels that could carty it 
cheapest, in order that it may be carried in some other that 
shall be dearer. A Hong with. pigtails, in Canton; aad 


not in certain articles, as tea, &c., which must be [ 
for the Hong. Hongg, after all, ‘in a depiorable condi- 
tion.” Hongs never smuggle, because smuggling is “10 
theirinjury.”” Governments in both countries much 


whethér if the Chinese should be foahd some morning to 
have sént the Hong, to sea upon euipty tea-chests, and: 





‘have conveyed their moral Government canal-wise to the 


China are cognizant of the fact that the opium sold at their’ 


them Nothing but official dignity could have carried’ mea’ 


another without, in Leadenhall-street. ** Outside-met 
chants and shopmen” allowed to trade with foreigners, bit’ 


by ‘moral principle.” Concluding question, thit; 
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=== 
other side of the Great Wall, they would not have done 
the most sensible thing recorded in their history ? 

If there was no perpetual evidence at hand, it would 
be incredible and past the powers of human persuasion to 
establish, that men ‘whose whole life is given to commerce, 
who live and move and have their being in one continual 
round of experiments on the nature and consequences of 
trade and barter,—who are as sharp as hawks to the per- 
ception of any the smallest advantage cr disadvantage in 
a negotiation with an individual antagonist, and as tena- 
cious as ferrets to hold their gripe when they have got it, 
it would be utterly incredible, that men like these should 
be completely baffled and unable to trace the fact, that 
every thing which is paid for ata higher price than need 
be paid for it, causes a simple loss of the difference in 
price to the consumer, in the same manner as if he was 
directed by his government to throw it into the sea; and 
that further all gain or advantage to the receiver of the 
dishonest price, is obtained by the equal loss and damage, 
first, of the ** Outside merchants and Shopmen”’ who 
would have supplied the goods at an equitable price by a 
fair trade, and secondly, of those traders wherever they 
may be scattered, with whom the difference of price which 
is given for nothing to the monopolists, would have been 
laid out in something else. So that all restrictions of this 
nature do really amount to somebody robbing somebody ; 
and not only one somebody, but three s#mebodies ; to wit, 
first the consumer, and afterwards the two sets of indi- 
viduals who ought to have traded with him in an honest 
way." Munchester does not know this; Liverpool has 
not yet found it out ; or Manchester and Liverpool would 
join the consumers in so loud a note, as should frighten 
all Hongs from the Mersey to Canton. The Americans 
are trading prosperously without a Hong, and carrying 
out the very goods to China which the Liverpool man may 
not; and all because the American has too much hold 
upon his government to allow himself to be hindered. No 
doubt there is in America disposition enough to make a 
Hong ; but the American is able to resist it, and the Eng- 
lishman is not. 

Of the arguments brought forward on both'sjdes (which, 
are mustered by the Committee with an equanimity truly 
admirable,) those which go to prove the evils that would re- 
sult from the removal of the Hongin England, are in the 
main reducible to the apprehension that other people would 
not know how to leave off a trade when it was a bad one. 
The Hong wants to be a paternal government; and the 
infant simplicity of Liverpool is to travel in a go-cart 
under its direction. All these reasonings are-met by the 
example of the Americans; who use their own legs, with- 
out being the worse for it. 

One argument, however, demands notice apart ; and it is 
connected with the reason which induced the committee to 
begin with its business at the end. The profit of the Coni- 
pany upen the China trade for the last fifteen years, is stated 
tohave anounted to nearly 17 millions of pounds stérling 
38) But in order to reconcile the consumer to this 
heis told ‘that these profits have afforded to the Company 
the means not only to pay the dividend upon the East India 
stock, and the interest of the bond debt (the latter of which 
however, it js contended, should not be charged on the 
commerce of the Company,) but also of materially aiding 
the fiaances of the Indian territory, which are said tobe 
in such a situation as to render that assistance necessary.” 
=p. $8. 

The whole of which being analyzed amounts to.9 re- 
Presentation, that if the Hong have a good trade in:one | 
place by the loss and damage of the community, ‘they | 
tare a bad one in another, which nejther does good to 
themselves nor the community, by the token that -it does 
Wtipay its own expenses. And. therefore the -Hong 
we, that they have the ingenuity. to tack these two 
ides together, and that a trade by which the community 
bss, and a trade by which nothing is. in con. 


* Ste the article on’ Free Trade, from Ne, xxill. Printed 





ought to be men of two. They are the Garde Bourgeoise 


junction make a benefit. And this brings on the in- 
quiry, of what is the good of India,—who gains by it, and 
how. For the Hong have demonstrated, and with some 
success, that they do not pocket the profits of the China 
trade directly, but pour them into the great mash-tub of 
India. Who then profits by India? And here the secret 
is found to be, that the residents in India, and those who 
accumulate fortunes there to bring home, are an offset 
supported in the main by a land-tax screwed to the ex- 
tent of taking away all property in the soil from the 
natives of the country, but still unable to make both 
ends meet, without taking seventeen millions in fifteen 
years from the consumers of tea in England to aid. 
The Hong therefore gain, not directly but indirectly. 
Those of them who have returned with fortunes from 
India, have for their share the fortunes they have made, 
or such part as has come out of the tea pots of Great 
Britain, and been thence transferred to Indian account: 
And these and the others, have moreover all that is drawn, 
had, and received, by their kin, clan, and connexions, 
who may in any shape make part of the great out-lying 
detachment; so far, at least, as what a man has the power 
of giving to his connexions, may be justly said to be given 
to himself. Here then is the ultimatum of the process; 
a general officer in India wears a coat pe for by the half. 
pence of English washer women, and the judge and magis- 
trate’s palanquin is borne by the sinews of the operative 
whose soul aspires to tea. It is part and parcel of the 
general plot, by which the aristocracy of England are to 
be supported by the commonalty. They dare not take it 
from them directly; they dare not take it without the 
trouble of going to China or India to fetch it. But they 
do take it; and trust to the hocus-pocus of the circuit, for 
the concealment of the tact. An individual may get his 
living very honestly in India or China, and so far as his 
insulated conduct has been concerned, may have hardly 
earned the competency he brings home. But that does 
not make it honest, that washerwomen in England should 
be robbed to enable gentlemen to bring home competencies 
from abroad. But soit is; the government has been given 
up to the higher classes; clergy, lawyers, equires, and till 
of late years, every man who wore a good pair of small. 
clothes, have joined their effortson one single point, which 
was, to persuade the industrious that they had nothing to 
do with the laws but to obey them. And the consequence 
has been, that in one shape. or other, and under various 
degrees of transfusion, modjfication, perplexity. puzzle, 
and circuitousness, the industrious classes have been 
saddled with the keep and maintenance of those which 
have been the law-makers; the oppressive classes all 
the time keeping up an outcry of danger to property, 
while behind it they were organizing the means of taking 
every body's property themselves. One set of men is to 
be maintained in the East, and another in the West; and 
by an avowed and speciiic rule, no man is to be admitted 
into the house of representatives, unless he can prove that 
he has a personal interest in supporting the great injustice 
of all, the maintenance of the landlords by a tax on bread.* 
The people of this country know perfectly the situation 
in which they are; and the knowledge is not confined to 
the weak and ignorant, who may be injured with impunity. 
The men who are now coming forward with a demand for 
justice, are not the poor imps who may be cut to pieces 
by yeomanry, and a bill of indemnity be passed the week 
after; but they are the men of one thousand a year who 


of the society; and if they stand by the others, it will be 
hard if they do not make themselves attended to. Learned 
lords may well say tliere is a glut of manufactures, when 
there is a law to prevent them from being sold for what is 
wanted in return. The manufacturing and trading inte- 
rests ave nearly extinct by act of parliament; for the great- 
est part of what go by those names are only pumps to 
pump out the moisture of the industrious classes, and 
pour it into the vessels of the favoured few. Gommercial 
polity is one matted fraud ;- a plica polonica of intertwisted 
wrongs, in which nothing is palpable but that the patient | 
pays for all. But the end is at hand; the Government 
has acknowledged the necessity for amendment, and the 
injured masses are halted to see what measures it pursues. 
If the present men do nothing, somebody else will. After 
all that has been said in scorn, the march of intellect will 
be too:strong for’ the oppressors; and political economy 
will be the stripling to lay the hahds of the eyeless giant 
upon the pillars of their pride. 





* For iNustration of the effects of the eorn laws, as regards 
foreign ‘trade, sed the concluding part of the article on the 
European Revolution, from No. XXVIL published separately, 
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THE. CIVIL DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS, ; 
—<——_ 
(From the Edinburgh Review.) 


— 


It is because men are not in the habit of considerin 
what the end of civil government is, that Jewish disabile 
ties have been suffered to exist so long. We hear of eg- 
sentially Protestant governments and essentially Christain 
governments—words which mean just as much as essen- 
tially Protestant cookery, or essentially Christian horse- 
manship. Government exists for the purpose of keeping 
the peace—for the purpose of compelling us to settle our 
Gisputes by arbitration, instead of settling them by blows 
—for the purpose of compelling us to supply our wants 
by industry, instead of supplying them by rapine. This 
is the only operation for which the machinery of govern- 
ment is fit, the only operation which wise governments 
ever attempt to perform. If there is any class of people 
who are not interested, or who do not think themselves in- 
terested, in the security of property and the maintenance 
of order, that class ought to have no share of the powers 
which exist for the purpose of securing property and main- 
taining order. ,But why a man should be less fit to exer- 
cise that power because he wears a beard, because he does 
not eat ham, because he goes to the synagogue on Satur- 
days instead of going to the church on Sundays, we cannet 
conceive. 

The points of difference between Christianity and Judaism 
have very much to do with a man’s fitness to be a bishop 
orarabbi. But they have no more to do with his fitness 
to be a magistrate, a legislator, or minister of finance, 
than with his fitness to be a cobbler. Nobody has ever 
thought of compelling cobblers to make any declaration 
on the true faith of a Christian. Any man would rather 
have his shoes mended by an heretical cobbler, than by a 

rson who had subscribed all the thirty-nine article’, but 
had never handled an awl. Men act thus, not because 
they are indifferent to religion, but because they do not 
see what religion has to do with the mending of their 
shoes. Yet religion has as much to do with the mending 
of shoes, as with the budget and the army estimates. 

But it would be monstrous, say the persecutors, that a 
Jew should legislate for a Christian community. This js 
a palpable misrepresentation. What is proposed is not 
that Jews should legislate for a Christian community,, but 
that a legislature, composed of Christians and Jews, shou 
legislate for a community composed of Christians and 
Jews. On nine hundred and ninety-nine questions out of 
a thousand—on all questions of police, of finance, of civil 
and criminal law, of foreign policy, the Jew, as » Jew, 
has no interest hostile to that of the Christian, or even of 
theChurchman. On questions relating to the ecclesiastical 
establishment, the Jew and the Churchman may differ. 
But they cannot differ more widely than the Catholic and 
the Churchman, or the Independent and the Churchman. 
The principle, that Churchmen ought to monopolize the 
whole power of state, would, at least, have an intelligible 
meaning. The principle, that Christians ought to mo- 
nopolize it, has no meaning at all. Forno question con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical institutions of the country 
can possibly come before Parliament, with respect to which 
there will not be as wide a difference between Christians 
as there can be between any Christian and any Jew. 

In fact, the Jews are not now excluded from political 
power. They possess it; and as long as they are allowed 
to accumulate property, they must possess it. The dis- 
tinction which is sometimes made between civil privileges 
and political power, is a distinction without a difference. 
Privileges are power, Civil and political are synonymous 
words—-the one derived from the Latin, the other from 
the Greck. Nor is this mere verbal quibbling. If we 
look for a moment at the facts of the case, we shall see 
that the things are inseparable, or rather identical, 

That a Jew should be a Judge in a Christian country 
would be most shocking. But he may be a juryman. He 
may try issues of fact; and no harm is dune. But if he 
should be suffered to try issues at law, there is an end of 
the constitution.. He may sit in a box plainly dressed, 
and return verdicts. But that he should sit on the bench 
in, a black gown and white wig, and grant new trials, 
would be an abomination not to be thought of among 
papsined people. The distinction is certainly most philoe 
sophical. 

hat power in civilized society is so great as that of the 
creditor over the debtor? If we take this away from the 
Jew, we take away from him the security of his property. 
If we leave it to him, we leave to him a,pawer more despo- 
tic by far than that of the king and all jhis cabinet. 

It would be impious to let a Jew sit in Parliament, 
But a Jew may make money, and money may make 
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the property of a Hebrew. An elector 


take ten pounds from Shylock rather nine pounds 
nineteen shillings and eleven pence thres ings from 
Antonio. To this no objection is made, That a Jew 


should possess the substance of legislative that he 
should command eight votes on crey avalon, as if he 
were the great Duke of Newcastle hi 18 exactly us it 
should be. But that he should pass the bar, and sit down 
on those mysterious cushions of yreen leather; that he 
should cry ** hear” and ** order,” and talk about being on 
his legs, and being, for one, free to say this, and to say 
that, would be a profanation sufficient to bring ruin on 
the country. 

That a Jew should be privy counsellor to a Christian 
king would be an eternal disgrace to the nation. But the 
Jew may govern the money market, and the money. market 
may govern the world. The minister may be in doubt as 
to his scheme of finance till be has been ed with the 
Jew. A congress of sovereigns may be forced to summon 
the Jew to their assistunce. The scrawl of the Jew onthe 
back of a piece of paper may be worth more than the royal 
word of three kings, or the national faith of three new 
American republics. But that he should put right ho- 
nourable before his name, would be the most frightful of 
national calamities. 

The English Jews, we are told, are not i. 
They are a separate people, living locally in this island, 
but living morally and politically in communion with their 
brethren, who are scattered over all the world. An English 
Jew looks on a Dutch or a Portuguese Jew as his coun- 
tryman, and on an English Christian as a stranger. This 
want of patriotic feeling, it is said, renders a Jew unfit to 
exercise political functions. 

The argument has in it something plausible: but a close 
examination shews it to be quite unsound. Even if the 

facts are admitted, sull the Jews are not the only 

le who have preferred theirsect to their country. The 
feeling of patriotism, when society is in a healthful state, 
springs up, by a natural and inevitable association, in the 
minds of citizens who know that they owe all their com- 
forts and pleasures to the bond which unites them in one 
cpmmunity. But under partial and oppressive eee 
ments these assuciations cannot acquire that strength which 
they have in a better state of things. Men are compelled 
to seek from their party that protection which they ought 
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as the Jew, that ut some future period the present order of 
things will come to an end. Nay, many Christians believe 
that the Messiah will shortly estublixh a kingdom on the 
earth, and reign visibly over all its inhabitants. Whether 
this doctrine be orthodox or not, we shall not here inquire. 
The number of people who hold it is very much 5 enti 
than the number of Jews residing in England. Muny of 
those who hold it, are distinguished by rank, wealth, and 
talent. It is preached feom pulpits, ba:h of the Scottish 
and of the Enghsh Church. Noblemen and members of 
parliament bave writen in defence of it. Now, wherein 
does this doctrine differ, as far as its political tendency is 
concerned, from the doctrine of the Jews? If a Jew is 
unfit to legislate tor us, because he believes that he or his 
remote descendants will be removed to Palestine, can we 
safely open the House of Commons to a fifth-monarchy- 
man, who expects that, before this yenétation shall 
away, all the kingdoms of the earth will be swallowed up 
in one divine empire ? 

Does a Jew en less eagerly than a Christian in any 
coinpetition which the law leaves open tohim? Is he less 
active and regular in business than his neighbours? Dues 
he furnish his house meanly, because he is a pil:rim aad 
a sojourner in the land? Does the expectation of being 
restored to the country of his fathers render him insensible 
to the fluctuations of the stock exchange? Does he, in 
arranging his private affairs, ever tuke into account the 
chance of his returning to Palestine? If not, why are we 
to suppose that feelings which never ipfluence his dealings 
as a merchant, or his disposition as a testator, will acquire 
& boundless influence over him as soon as he becomes a 
magistrate or a legislator ? 

There is another argument which we would not wil- 
lingly treat with levity, and which yet we scarcely know 
how to treat seriously. The Scriptures, it is said, are full 
of terrible denuncistions aga'ngt the Jews. It is foretold 
that they are to be wanderers. Is it then right to give 
them a home? [t is foretold that they are to be op- 

. Can we, with propriety, suffer them to be rulers? 

‘o admit them to the rights of citizens, is manifestly to 
insult the Divine oracles. 

We allow, that to falsify a prophecy inspired by Divine 
wisdom would be a most atrocious crime. It is, therefore, 
a happy circumstance for our frail species, that it is a 
crime which no man can possibly commit. If we admit 


to receive from their cuuntry ; and they, by a natural con- | the Jews to Parliament, we shall, by so doing, 
sequence, transfer to their party that effection which they e that the.» ies in question, whatever they may 
would otherwise have felt for their country. * mean, do at the Jews ‘shull be 

If the English Jews really felt a deadly hatred to Eng-| Parliament. 


land—if the weekly prayer of their syn: es were, that 
all the curses denounced by Ezekiel on Tyre and Egypt, 
might fall on London; if, in their solemn feasts, the 

called down blessings on these whe should dash our chil. 
dren to pieces on the stones, still, we say, that their hatred 
to their countrymen would not be more intense than that 
which sects of Christians have often borne to each other. 


precisely what, in the situation in which they are placed, we 
should expect itto be. They are treated far better than 
the French Protestants were treated in the sixteenth and 
ecventeenth centuries, or than our Puritans were treated 
in the time of Luud. They, therefore, have no rancour 
against the government or against their countrymen. It 
will not be denied that they are far better affected to the 
state than the followers of Coligni or Vane. But they are 
not so well treated as the dissenting sects of Christians 
are now treated in Kngland ; and on this account, and we 
firmly believe, on this account alone, they have a more ex- 
clusive spirit. Till we have carried the experiment 
further, we are not entitled to conclude that they cannot 
be made Englishmen altogether, The tyrant who pu- 
nished cheir fathers for not making bricks without straw, 
‘was not more unreasonable than the statesmen who treat 
them as aliens, and abuse them for not entertaining all 
the feelings of natives. 

The law which is inscribed on the walls of the syna- 
gogues probibits covetousness. But if we were to say that 
a Jew ee would not foreclose, because God had 
commanded him not to covet his neighbour's house, every 
body would think us out of our wits. Yet it passes for an 
argument to say, that a Jew will take no interest in the 
prosperity of the country in which he lives, that he will 
not care how bad its laws and police may be—how heavily 
it may be ta w often it may be conquered and given 
up to spoi God has pronounced that by some 


unknown means, and at some undetermined times, per- 
haps a thousand years hence, the Jews shall migrate to 
Palestine. Is not this the most profound ignorance of 
buman nature? Do we not know, that what is remote 
and indefinite, affects men far Jess than that which is near 


In fact, it is already clear, that the prophecies do not 
bear the meaning put upon them by the respectable per. 
sons whom we are now answering. Ta France, and in the 
United States, the Jews are already admitted to all the 
rights of citizens. A prophecy, therefore, which should 
mean that the Jews would never, during the course of 
their wanderings, be attmitted-to.all the rights of citizens 
in the places of their sojourn, would be a false prophecy. 
This, therefore, is not the meaning of the prophecies of 
Scripture. 
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“ VIVENT LES BAGATELLES.” 
ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES IN OUR LAST. 
1. Fur-n-ace.—2. Sap-ling.—3. Mode-sty.—4. No-body. 
ANSWER TO THE PARADOX. 
Heat and cold. 
ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS. 
1. X S, (1. e.) excess.—2. Because he keeps the passover. 
8. Because they are beth payment, (i. e.) pay-meant. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
B t E. Thermo- Extreme | State of | Remarks 
at during | meter 8 Heat du-} Wind at 
Novn. Night. |Morning. ring Day.| at Noon. Noon. 
Feb. ' 
9 | 20 64) 44 0); 51 O 59 O WwW. |Cloudy. 
10 | 29 823| 50 0} 52 O 60 O| S.W. /Fair. 
11 | 29 95] 49 0] 51 O 54 O| N.W. Cloudy. 
12 | 30 14} 40 0) 42 0:47 OO} E. /Fair. 
13 | 29 86) 43 O| 44 0; 52 0O| S.S.W. [Cloudy. 
14|}209 93) 40 0} 44 0 51 O " 
15 | 29 80] 37 0} 4) 0 46 0 joudy. 








12th, Eleven, a.m. dense fog. 





and certain? Besides, the argument applies to Christians 
pe strongly as to Jews. The Christian believes, as well 


33th, Seven, pan. rain. 
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(See a note to correspondents. } 
THE FOUNDLING. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I am a constant reader of your highly amusing 
work, the Kaj/eidoscope, and am weekly amused with 
reading the original interesting tales inserted therein, 
among which I have noticed one entitled the ** Found, 
ling,”* but which, for some unaccountable reason, I sup. 
pose best known to your worthy self, you have though: 
Proper not to continue.—Now, as I and a few of my youhy 
friends have been much gratified with, a perusal of wha 
has already appeared of it, and as you are doubtless aways 
that our sex sre somewhat curious, you cannot conceise 
how much you will oblige ue by a continuation of the 
above tale as soon as the present one, the ** Recluse of the 
Glen” is concluded. 
By complying with the above request, you will confer 
an everlusting favour on, my dear Mr. Editor, 
Your faithful friend, and literary admirer, 

ELIZABETH PRETTYLASS, 


Cherry-lane, near St, Luke's Church, 
Feb. 16, 183}. 














Mrs. LUKE respectfully announces, thut for the better 
accommodation of:her numerous Friends, she has made 
eonsiderable additions to her Dwelling-house, No. 14, 
THAVIES INN, Hovpoan, where every attention will eon. 
tinue to be paid to the fort of Genel and Families, 
The situation is retired, airy, and most convenienti 
situated; and the charge fur Bed, Brenkfast, and the need 
genera! Sitting Rooms, is at the rate of only One Guinea per 
week, for any period. Dinners, &c. &c. provided to order 9g 
terms equally reasuonabie. - : 
For references appiy to thd Printers. i 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur Fouvpiine,—Our fair correspondent, Pretty Lass, ein 
formed that we cannot pledge ourselves to resume th 
translation of this tale. The talented friend to whom ue 
were indebted for undertaking the task bas, we fear, 
town. When the story was broken off, it wan,’ i 

inion, getting rather tgo metaphysics) to 4 
eneral reader. Ic began to-drag, as the term is; get 
the acknowledged ability of the translator render a em. 
siderable portion uf his original amusing. It is possible, 
however, that the narrative may be continued; but weds 
not pledge ourselves on the oceasion. ’ 

“ VivenT LES BaGATELLEs.”—Our correspondent D. must net 
be offended at what we are going to say on the subject of 
his charades of last week, certain defects in which wedi 
not detect until after the Kaleidoseype was printed of 
When we received the communication, we merely gianéed 
over the versification, and finding that smooth and. ged 
better than the ordinary run of such trifea we ‘put the 
manuscript into the hands of our prin:ers without ex- 
amination. Upon looking into the selecti ns we $d, 
however, that our correspondent has taken very unt. 
rantable liberties with his words, for there are rules to b 
observed even in these bagatelles. Thus D. has madethe 
dissyllable “‘ furnace” into three parts— fur-w-ace, instead of 
Sur-nace. We never before mec with any thing like the 
single n standing by itself. It is quite original Thentbe 
trisyllable ** modesty” is cropped of its fair propérthe, 
and not only cut down to a diasyliable, but wrong divide 
into the bargain. Instead of mo-des-ty we have medea 
These liberties are not allowable, and we hope thishiat 
will prevent a recurrence of such inaccuracy. By the bye, 
kindred, in the subsequent communication, should not be 
rendered kind-red, Wat kin-dred. We shall insert D's secout 
collection in the negt Kaleidoscope. ’ 

Fase Trane To THs East.—We invite the particular att 

tion of our readers to an article upon this important sub 

ject, to be found in our present number. as 

Tue Late Me. Rerents.—We have in reserve for our next sh 

interesting memoir of the late estimable William Ritchie, 

@ gentleman who was long connected with the Scotem 

newspaper. 

We greet our old friend, J. Bolton, of Manchester, upon tt 

suming his placeamongst the correspondents of the Kal 

scope. His story of The Haunted Stream shall be given ia 

our next number, together with the lines to “ The Lady 

of my Heart.” We hope to hear further from this esteemet 
correspondent. , 
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